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‘ . . 
‘Fair Hedwig.” 
BALLAD BY F. HEBBEL. 
(Translated by Mrs. Ropert M. Hooper, and recited, with 
Scuumann’s melod tic accompaniment, at the complimen- 


tary Testimonial to Prof. Rorse, described in our Philadel- 
phia correspondence last week.] 





Surrounded by his vassals, sits 
The young and valiant knight, 
With glowing cheek and dark bright eye, 
That gleams with fiery thoughts and high, 
As if he sought the fight. 


Forth steps a gentle maid to him, 
And fills his cup with wine, 

Then modestly she glides away, 

Upon her brow the fairest ray 
Of morning seems to shine. 


But quickly doth the young knight seize ; 
Her hand so snowy white, 

Her azure eyes, so pure and clear, 

She bends on earth, as if in fear, 
Then lifts with changeless light. 


“ Fair Hedwig, who before me stand’st, 
Three things now tell me free, 
Whence thou dost come, where thou dost 20, 
Why follow’st thou my footsteps so, 
These are my questions three.” 


“Whence do I come ? I come from God, 
They told me in past years, 
When once pursued by mocking scorn, 
For father, mother, still unknown, 
I asked with bitter tears. 


“Where do I go? Nought drives me forth, 
The world is far, too wide ; 
Why should I wonder here and there 2 
The world, the world is everywhere, 
Joy dwells on every side. 


“Why do I follow at thy sign ? 
Say could I rest me? Never ! 
I pour the wine thou drink’st for thee, 
I asked the task on bended knee, 
Would it were mine forever !” 


“And now I ask, thou fairest child, 
A fourth last thing of thee, 

Then will my questioning be o’er ; 

Quick ! answer me, I ask no more, 
Say, maiden, lov’st thou me 2?” 


+S 


At first she stands amazed and mute, 
Then casts around her gaze, 

Upon each circling knightly guest, 

Then folds her hands upon hor breast, 
“TI love thee,” soft she says. 


“ But now I know, that far away 
I must from hence be gone ; 
In truth, ’tis clear within my breast, 
The veil, since I have this confessed, 
Befits me now alone.” 


“And when thou say’st thou com’st from God, 
I feel thou speak’st aright, 

His dearest child, I lead thee forth, 

In spite of scorn and hate, my troth 
At Altar foot to plight. 


“Unto the chapel noble guests, 
I pray you follow me. 


Brave knights and proud, ye at my call, 
Came hither to a festival, 
My fairest it shall be.” 





Translated for this Journal. 


Franz Schubert. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Heinnics von KRetssie. 
(Resumed from page 9.) 

The orchestral works, which Schubert has 
written, consist of Symphonies and Overtures. 
Of the former he appears to have composed 
eight. Robert Schumann, while he was in 
Vienna in the year 1838, came across seven 
Symphonies piled one upon another in the dwelling 
of Ferdinand Schubert. The eighth (in E), 
which from the way in which it was laid out 
promised to be the greatest, came into the posses- 
sion of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy as a gift 
from Ferdinand Schubert. Mendelssohn prom- 
ised to complete the work as it was sketched out, 
but unfortunately never lived to do it, any more 
than he did to compose the Requiem promised to 
the Minnergesang-Verein of Vienna. 

Of these Symphonies only the seventh (in C 
major*), which Schubert completed in March 
1828, has ever been performed ; and that occurred 
for the first time in the winter of 1839 in the 
Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipzig, to which place 
Schumann had sent the manuscript from Vienna 
for publication. Mendelssohn conducted the per- 
formance, and the success was a brilliant one. 
The orchestra had lent themselves enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the work, and seemed 
determined to surpass all their former achieve- 
ments in the rendering of Symphonies. The 
master (Mendelssohn) thanked them at the close 
and uttered with regard to the Symphony words, 
“ which, if they could have been conveyed to its 
creator, would have sounded to him as the highest 
of glad tidings.” But Schumann, in raptures 
over the superb discovery, proclaimed it to the 
world in his journal (Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ) 
in the following words: 

YY “ T say it openly: whoever does not know this 
‘Symphony, knows as yet but little ot Schubert ; 
and this, after what Schubert has already bestow- 
ed upon Art, may be regarded as a scarcely 
credible extent of praise. My feeliug and my 
hope, and that perhaps of many another with 
me, that Schubert, who had already shown him- 
self so firm in form, so rich in fancy and so 
many-sided in so many other kinds of composition, 
would also approach the Symphony from his side, 
and would hit the spot, where he could seize hold 
of it, and through it of the masses, is now in the 
most glorious manner realized. Certainly he 
never thought of undertaking to continue the 

* The original is in the archives of the Vienna'Musik Verein. 
Of the other Symphonies the original scores of that in D (com- 
pleted on the 28th of October, 1813), that in B flat (begun 
Dec. 10, 1814, finished March 24, 1815), then of a second one 
in D (composed in May 1815),and of one in © composed in 1818, 
are in the hands of Dr. Schneider in Vienna ; he also possesses 
a copy of the tragic Symphony in C minor (composed in 





1816). 





ninth Symphony of Beethoven; but, like an 
industrious artist, he created out of himself one 
Symphony after another; and the fact that the 
world has seen the seventh first, without know- 
ing its predecessors and observing the develop- 
ment, is perhaps the only thing that could do any 
harm in their publication, and even give uccasion 
to a misunderstanding of the work. That more 
lies hidden in it, than mere beautiful melody, 
more than mere joy and sorrow, such as music 
has already expressed hundreds of times, nay, 
that it conducts us into a region, where we can- 
not remember ever to have been before,—to 
grant this, one has only to hear such a Sym- 


hony. 
“ Here we have, besides technical mastery in 


composition, life in every fibre, the finest grada- 
tions of color, meaning everywhere, sharpest 
expression of detail, and poured out over all the 
same romantic element that we already know in 
Franz Schubert.—And this heavenly length of 
the Symphony, like some thick romance of Jean 
Paul, which can never end, and for the best of 
reasons, that the reader may keep on creating 
after !—How refreshing is this sense of richness 
throughout, whereas with others one must always 
dread the end and is so often saddened at being 
disappointed. It would be incomprehensible, 
where Schubert had acquired this brilliant, play- 
ful mastery in dealing with the orchestra, did we 
not know that six other Symphonies had preceded 
this one, and that he wrote it in his ripest man- 
hood. It must be called an extraordinary talent, 
that he, who heard so little of his instrumental 
works during his own life-time, should have 
attained to such a peculiar handling of the instru- 
ments, as well as of the orchestra en masse, 
making them often talk together like human 
voices and chorus. Nowhere else, except in 
many of Beethovens works, have I met with 
this resemblance to the vocal organ in such a 
deceptive and surprising degree. 

“This attitude of complete independence, in 
which this Symphony stands to those of Beet- 
hoven, is another sign of their manly origin. 
Here observe how truly and wisely Schubert’s 
genius manifests itself. In the consciousness of 
his more modest powers, he avoids imitating the 
grotesque forms, the bold proportions, which we 
meet in Beethoven's later works; he gives us a 
work in the most graceful form, and although in 
a newly interwoven manner, never leading too 
far from the middle point, always returning back 
toit again. So it must seem to every one, who 
often contemplates the Symphony. At first per- 
haps the brilliancy and novelty of the instrumen- 
tation, the width and breadth of the form, the 
charming alternation of feeling, the whole new 
world, into which we are transported, will bewil- 
der this or that listener, like the first sight of 
anything unusual: but even then the pleasant 
feeling remains as if after a fairy tale or a magic 
spectacle ; you feel throughout, that the composer 


was master of his story, and the connection will 
become clear to you in time perhaps. The stately 
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romantic introduction gives you at once this 
impression of security, although here all still 
seems veiled in mystery. Wholly new too is the 
transition from this to the Allegro; the tempo 
indeed seems not to change; we are landed there 
and know not how. To dismember the single 
movements, will bring no joy to us, nor to others ; 
one would have to copy off the whole Symphony, 
to give an idea of the novel-like character that 
pervades it. 

“Yet I would not take leave of the second 
movement, which speaks to us with such touching 
voices, without a word. In it occurs a passage, 
where a horn calls as it were from the distance ; it 
seems to me to have come down from another 
sphere. Here too everything listens, as if a 
heavenly guest were gliding around in_ the 
orchestra.” 

This Symphony, which Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann pronounced the most important orchestral 
work since Beethoven, has not yet attained to 
any complete success in the city of its composers 
where it was performed in 1849 in a Society 
concert, again in 1857 in a Philharmoric, and 
still again in 1859 in a Society concert, although 
the public manifested an unmistakeably greater 
interest at the last performance. The chief rea- 
son of this lies in the great length of the move- 
ments, especially the second and third. The 
Symphony is long, longer than any one by Beet- 
hoven, with the exception of the ninth ; aud this 
“heavenly length” it is, so celebrated by 
Schumann, which weakens the effect of a music 
so significant, so over-rich in fine and genial 
details, upon a public accustomed to the more 
concise form of other Symphonies. ‘This immod- 
erate expansion is only a consequence of wants, 
by which a symphonic work particularly suffers, 
and which partly have their source in Schubert’s 
artistic individuality. His rich gift of invention 
and exuberant fancy did not allow him to acquir? 
that plastic rounding off, which comes from fre- 
quent application of the polyphonic form and a 
certain moderation in the repetition and spinning 
out of motives.—But it is always a serious matter 
to undertake abbreviations in such a work; it 
injures its poetic connection, and reaps no thanks 
with those, who are in a condition to follow even 
the so-called lengths with undivided atten- 
tion. 

In spite of this deficiency in form, the Sym- 
phony is such a splendid work, that one may well 
say, that Schubert was by nature called to 
achieve the highest in this field also. 

The surest means to procure for this Symphony 
the recognition it deserves, would be to have it 
more frequently performed, than has thus tar 
been the case; for even now it is almost an 
unknown work in Vienna, while in the Gewand- 
haus concerts in Leipzig it has become a favorite 
piece with both orchestra and public. 

Of the other Symphonies only the sixth, in C 
major, (composed in 1818), has been perfcrmed ; 
namely in March 1829 in a sacred concert in 
Vienna,when it was not particularly appreciated. 
As the other Symphonies were produced be- 
tween the years 1812 and 1818, it would be of 
great interest, in estimating the development of 
the composer, to have them also brought to a 
hearing. 

Schubert has also composed several Overtures, 
particularly those to the operas and melo-dramas: 





“ The Friends of Salamanca,” “ The Magic 
Harp,” “ The Devil’s Castle in the Air,” Alfonso 
and Estrella,” “Fierrabras”; and then the Over- 
ture in B flat (1816) and in D (1817). Of these 
only the Overtures to “The Magic Harp” (incor- 
rectly designated in the thematic catalogue under 
opus 26 as the Overture to “ Rosamund ”), that 
to “ Alfonso and Estrella” (given in the thematic 
catalogue as op. 69), and that to Fierrabras,” 
have been performed, the last in a concert of the 
Miinnergesang-Verein in the year 1858. The 
Overture which preceded the drama “ Rosa- 
mund,” when that was performed in the year 
1823, was the one composed by Schubert for the 
opera “ Alfonso and Estrella.” 

We shall speak of these Overtures when we 
come to the Operas and Melo-dramas, for which 
they were written. 

We now come to Schubert’s achievements in 
the domain of Chamber Music. 

As we have already mentioned, he had already 
in his early youth, especially during his stay in 
the Convict, composed string Quartets, the greater 
part of which were performed in the meetings 
for Quartet practice in his father’s house. These 
compositions, regarded by himself rather as 
exercises and attempts in this kind of music, 
would excite but small artistic interest now. 
When we speak of Schubert’s Chamber Music,we 
need to name in the first rank only his two piano- 
forte Trios in E flat and B flat, the string Quar- 
tets in D minor, A minor and G, the string 
Quintet in C, the so-called “ Trout ” piano-forte 
Quintuor in C, and the Duo for piano and violin, 
op. 159. 

The works just named have become so well 
known to music-lovers through frequent perform- 
ances in public and in private concerts, and the 
opinion about Schubert’s achievements in this 
most difficult kind of music in general so well 
established, that there is little more to say about 
it. Those persons, who cannot forget the form 
for the sake of the substance, will feel as far from 
being satisfied in listening to Schubert’s chamber 
music, as they are from giving their unqualified 
applause to the Symphony in C. They, on the 
contrary, who are unsophisticated enough to let 
the glorious outgushings of a fiery imagination, 
softened by a touch of melancholy, work upon 
them with their full influence, will find a great 
enjoyment. But both classes will follow from be- 
ginning to end with great interest the never dried 
up stream of original melodies, the surprising 
modulations and all those charming single traits, 
which one never fails to find in Schubert’s 
music. 

Among the most known and most valued of 
the above-named pieces of music, belong the two 
piano Trios, the D minor Quartet and the Quin- 
tet in C. The Trio in B flat (op. 99) was pub- 
lished later than the one in E flat (op. 100) ; but 
it was composed earlier. The composition of both 
of them falls within the last years of Schubert's 
life. Inwardly they are essentially distinguished 
from each other in the single movements; but 
taken in the whole the preference will be given 
to the one in E flat. Moreover the Trio is rather 
extended, and has only gained by the abridge- 
ments which have been made in it. Schumann, 
perhaps with justice, calls the Trio in E flat more 
fall of manly and dramatic action, as compared 
with the more passive, feminine lyrical character 
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of the one in B flat.—In the former we find 
strange suggestions of old popular airs; they are 
Swedish melodies. The celebrated singer, Johann 
Siboni, at that time director of the Conservatoire 
in Copenhagen, had sent his pupil, the tenor 
singer Berg, now director in the Conservatoire 
of Stockholm (first teacher of Jenny Lind) to 
Vienna, in 1827 or 1828, with an introduction to 
the Misses Fréhlich (formerly pupils of Siboni), 
where he often sang in little circles. There 
Schubert heard the Swedish national airs, which 
pleased him very much; he begged a copy of 
them, and used them, without makiug any con- 
cealment of it, as themes in the Trio. | 

The string Quartet in D minor and the Quin- 
tet in C belong to Schubert’s most distinguished 
works. They may claim a high rank in the 
whole literature of Chamber music; and they 
testify to Schubert's eminent endowment for this 
kind of music, in which he has known how to 
win the laurel by some compositions of imperish- 
able beauty. 

Besides those just named, the string Quartet 
in A minor, kept within a smaller form; the 
grand Quartet in G, composed in the Beethoven 
spirit, and the Duo for piano and violin (op- 
159), have enjoyed the most universal recogni- 
tion. 

Schubert’s chamber music first became 
generally known through the excellent per- 
formances of his works in Joseph Hellmes- 
berger’s “ Quartet productions.” Hellmesberger 
played the D minor Quartet at first in 1846 in 
London, without any particular success; on the 
contrary, when it was performed in Vienua, on 
the 11th of November 1849, it electrified the 
whole audience in a way seldom experienced, 
and was repeated by general desire on the third 
of March 1850. It was played for the third time 
on the 21st of November 1858. The brilliant 
success of the D minor Quartet induced Hell- 
mesberger also to get the Quintet in C (op. 163) 
published, and to perform it Nov. 17, 1850. This 
work too reaped the most decided approbation, 
and was repeated Nov. 28,1852 and June 6, 
1860. The Quartet in G (op. 161, alsoin manu- 
script) was performed Dec. 8, 1850; that in A 
minor, Dec. 7, 1851; the Trio in E flat, Nov. 23, 
1851, Nov. 20, 1853, and March 20, 1859; that 
in B flat on the 8th Feb. 1852 and 26th Feb. 
1860. The Octet, known in other parts of Ger- 
many, seems not yet to have been played in 
Vienna (1861). The Quartet in G is said to be 
in the engraver’s hands. 

Schubert has also written several other string 
Quartets, of less importance, which are preserved 
in manuscript. Furthermore, three Sonatinas 
for piano and violin (op. 137), a Duo for piano 
and flute (op. 160), and a Nocturno for piano, 
violin and violoncello (op. 148). 

(To be continued.) 


Letters by C. M. Von Weber. 
I. 





(Written to a young pupil of his, on his leaving him.) 


“My Dear Emi! 

I feel induced, before we separate, once more to 
converse with you and to repeat to you in writing 
essentially, what I have verbally so often tried to im- 
press on your heart. Your becoming a pupil of 
mine has given mea feeling of duty in regard to 
your whole being, for I cannot separate the art from 
the man, who living in his art, should just by it prop- 
erly learn to despise that so-called genius, which in 
the life of an artist thinks to possess a free pass for 
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dissolution and violation of everything that is de- 
cent and honorable in civil life. There is no doubt, 
that by giving yourself up to it you awaken your 
imagination, and that an intentional and necessary 
lulling into those gay dreams but too often and too 
asily is carried over into real life. It is too sweet,to let 
yourself go— yet here the true vigor of man must be 
proved ; here must be proved whether he governs the 
spirits, making them operate freely only within 
the circle drawn and assigned to them by him, 
or whether he, governed by them, dances round like 
a lunatic, like a Fakir, in praise of their idolatry. 

But in order to purify these demonic influences 
to pure enthusiasm or inspiration, the first charm 
necessary is persevering industry. How foolish is it 
to think, that serious study of the means must fetter 
or weaken the mind. Free creative power only pro- 
ceeds from full possession of and dominion over all 
the means; and the mind can find new ways only 
when intimate with all those already opened, and 
freely moving in them. I have given you instruc- 
tions for more than two years. I have openly com- 
municated to you all the experience which heaven 
has allowed me to gather, and I have done it with 
that warmth which likes to save a friend the trouble 
which it has cost ourselves. Can I now dismiss you 
with that gratification, that you have truly received 
all my instructions? Can I say: Here is one who 
has learnt well his subject, and who can respond to 
whatever task the world and the circumstances may 
Impose upon him! The foundation is firm ? 

Dear Emil, you have so much discernment, so 
much ambition, so mach talent ; you do wrong to- 
wards God and your parents, towards the art, to- 
wards yourself and me, if you will continue to give 
yourself up to this dreamy thoughtlessness ; if you 
will not learn to live for the world and in the world 
with firm perseverance and that regular system, which 
alone manifests a truly honorable mind. Your un- 
certainty, your neglect of your promises and of your 
word have become a byword among all your acquaint- 
ance. It is the ornament of man, to be the slave of 
his word. Do not deceive yourself by the delusion 
that you may be untrue and not to be relied upon in 
so called trifles, and that you may be the reverse in 
important matters; life is made up of these trifles, 
and they furnish the measure to the spectator by 
which to judge of you. Moreover, the fearful power 
of habit will soon prevent your best determinations 
from ripening into actions. 

My dear Emil, however much it may pain you 
to hear all this again from me, you may be assured 
that it certainly pains me much more to have to re- 
peat it. You have become part of my own self, you 
stand so near to me, and such things I have yet to tell 
you! 

However, I trust to Him, who directs all things 
to the best. There are in every life turning points, 
deciding for its whole duration. May you soon be 
able to effect such a one in your own life. Impose 
upon yourself a poverty, provoking your talents 
as artist; make it a point of honor to be independ- 
ent, and you will be richly indemnified and rewarded 
for all your privations by your own feeling, by the 
self-respect you must gain. 

I embrace you from all my heart, and my most 
earnest wishes for your well-being will accompany 
you. May you falsify everything, which I fear on 
your account, and may you succeed to rise to the 
highest pinnacle in yonr art. 

That heaven’s best blessing be with you, is the 
prayer of your faithful teacher and friend, &c. 


II. 


(In answer to a young man, who had asked his advice, 
whether he might devote himself entirely to the art.) 

I feel justified by the confidence with which you 
approach me, to speak to you with that candor,which 
we owe in fact as well to the art as to the life, but 
which in its want of flattery, in its plainness, is easily 
mistaken for harshness and coldness, especially by a 
youthful and ardent mind. I wish, therefore, for 
your good as well as for mv own, that you may rest 
assured that everything which I may say, in reply to 
your request, springs from the most hearty good 
wishes for vour welfare. 

You desire to devote yourself altogether to our 
art. Itis my duty to direct your attention to the 
very great difficulties which you have to overcome 
in the pursuing of your object. I do not know the 
talent which God may have bestowed on you ; I only 
know, that even extraordinary talent still needs the 
aid of favorable circumstances, to produce great 
effect and to make itself known and esteemed in the 
world. In vour age, where the faculties of judg- 
ment have already gained the ascendancy to so great 
an extent, (the more so, the more general cultivation 
is combined with them), it is very difficult to make 
retrograde steps, and to study the technical and 
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grammatical part of the art, in such a manner and 
with such a success, that you do not get tired out, or 
hecome a skeptic in regard to your own talents. You 
know already too well, what the effect of the art is, 
and how it operates, to pursue it for its own sake in 
that mnocence and simplicity, which alone, after all, 
gives you the mastery over all the means. You want 
at once to produce an effect ; you do not sing uncon- 
sciously like the bird in the air that sings because it 
cannot help it ; you have seen the success of singing, 
and you want to force the same effect. 

External things operate upon the internal man, 
instead of which the way should be the reverse ; art 
should, according to its true nature, operate from the 
inner man upon the world without. But granted 
that your talents and persevering study will overcome 
these obstacles, and that you will be a good artist; 
are you convinced that you be able to prove it to the 
world, and that you will not succumb to the 
pressure of circumstances, which in a thousand dif: 
ferent shapes oppose the artist on all sides? How 
many great talents do thus perish, and who knows 
whether many who have attained a great height 
in their art would not gladly exchange their fame for 
what it has cost them, and which weighs upon them 
with daily increasing pressure, and which deprives 
them of their own comfort, of the enjoyment of their 
family, aud in the end, may be, even wears them out 
altogether. What then does real life offer to the 
artist 2? and how ean he hope, by his profession, to 
acquire an honorable place in the social relations # 

Are you a practical artist ?— a place in a chapel, 
difficult to be obtained, and when obtained yielding 
only a scanty livelihood, or a situation as teacher, 
where you have to work for your bread in a manner 
which damps and deadens all your faculties—these 
are your prospects. 

Are you a composer? How many years will 
pass, before the public will pay any attention to you, 
before pubiishers pay you, or opera and concert 
directors can be prevailed upon to bring out your 
works! And in the most favorable case your exist- 
ence remains still precarious. 

There are exceptions to all this ; but what reason 
is there to justify vou in the belief, that you will he 
one of them? and what makes these exceptions 
happy ? only that which makes every good man 
happy: the consciousness of having done his duty 
according to his knowledge and abilities, and the 
quiet confidence in God in all the malignant opposi- 
tion, in all the mistaking of his intentions and objects, 
in all the slighting which he will experience from the 
world. 

You must take all this neither for advising you 
not to enter the career of an artist, nor for recom- 
mending you to do it. In these cases, which are to 
decide for your whole fature life, your inner voice 
alone must be the judge. 

In case you persevere in your intentions, I give 
you the best wishes for the success of your studies 
from the very inmost of my heart. John Gzensbacher, 
who has just received the appointment as chapel- 
master of the cathedral in Vienna, or the chapel- 
master and director of the opera in the theatre on 
the Wien, Chevalier de Seyfried, in Vienna, appear 
to me to be the men, who may lead you by a master- 
hand along the right path. 

I remain with true interest and friendly respect, 
&e. May 27, 1824. 


Il. 


[To the duke of Gotha. Weber’s intimate friend, Frederic 
Kind, author of the poem of ‘ Der Freyschutz,”’ had received 
from the duke, in a very flattering manner, the title of court 
counsellor, and Weber felt this acknowledgment of the merit 
of his friend, as if it was his own case, and wrote, in his grati- 
tude, the following letter to the duke.} 

Dresden, November 26, 1818. 
Illustrious Duke! 
Most gracious Prince and Master ! 

Whoever exercises what is good, and rejoices the 
heart of men, must submit to the chance, that the 
voice of thanks intrudes upon him, pronouncing from 
the full heart what the speaker feels, impressed by 
his own feeling, as representative of public opinion, 
to lay before the illustrious donor. It is well, that I 
know, my most gracious duke, the protector of 
science and art, feels the emotions of a purely grate- 
ful heart deeper and better, than any word can say, 
or any action express; for only he who knows how 
to give, like yourself, can know how a grateful heart 
overflows ; otherwise, my representation would be 
a sorry affair, and the others, for whom I may have 
taken up the word, may but little thank me for re- 
presenting them. 

Your highness’s distinguishing kindness for the 
good Kind, has created much sensation here, and 
throughout a gratifying one, although sometimes a 
little strangely modified. Some wry, envious faces 
were made, to be sure, yet all agreed, in the most 





beautiful anisono, that it is elevating. inspiring and 
comforting, to find thus princely gifts distributed 
with so true judgment. ‘Those literary mechanics, 
who are in the habit of being paid only by the pair 
or the yard, could not help asking how many yards 
or pairs Kind had manufactured tor your highness’s 
own use; these good people not having any idea 
that the truly great mind of a prince may call what- 
ever good or meritorious is given to the world, also 
his own, and that the happy privilege, to distin- 
gush genius and power of mind, and to reward it by 
bestowing his attention and acknowledgment upon it, 
wherever it is found, forms the true power of princes, 
rising to the divine in its effect of strengthening and 
rewarding what is truly good. 

And when this is done with that mildness, 
with that truly artistic benevolence, then only its 
effect is completed, and very different from that of a 
favor, pressing with oppressive force the laure! mode 
of solid iron upon our brow, bowing us down to the 
earth, that from joyous fright we ean hardly tind 
breath snbmissively to thank the powerful giver. 

But in this case my thanks rise high and jovo isly, 
and although your highness may scold at your ver 
bose Maria, yet I know you will not be seriously 
offended, for my will is certainly good. 

I had much more to say or to ask, bat [am afraid 
the patience of my illustrious protector has already 
been sufficiently tried by me. 

Permit me, therefore, only to repeat that von have 
made two men very happy; how often have [T hecu 
witness to your firding your gratification in it 
gracious prince ; and since, generally, men are fond of 
those to whom they do good, I may fondly hope for 
the continuance of your good will for one, who antici- 
pates already the great joy, with which he will at 
the time of your highness’s jubilee of marriage, in 
person express the feelings of deep and true esteem 
and fidelity, which he always entertains towards your 
highness. 


IV. 

[Written to a gentleman, unknown to him, who had sent 
him a work of his brother to review, and, when he did not 
receive the review for some time, had sent him a letter up- 
braiding him for this apparent negligence, in most unmeas- 
ed terms ] 

Sir,— When I received and read your letter of the 
13th instant, I resolved not to answer it all, but, in 
the full conviction of my own honest purposes and 
actions, to leave it to time to prove to you that I al- 
ways deal faithfully by the art and artists. For your 
letter contains things which I can pardon only in the 
light of your offended brotherly love, and which, in 
the first bitter feeling of anger, might have induced 
the belief that a man who can thus speak to an artist, 
hitherto known as true and honest, must have form- 
ed his opinion from the way in which he himself 
would have acted in a similar case. 

But do not believe, sir, that I mean to do by you 
as you have done by me, and to awaken in you a 
similar painful feeling, as that which your letter—I 
will not deny it, nor do I feel ashamed of it—has 
caused me for many days. I hope that this confes- 
sion may give you some conception of the feelings of 
a man, who, conscious of the most pure and correct 
intentions, is accused just of that which he hates 
most of all. 

My present reply to your letter, therefore, notwith- 
standing my resolution, stating the reason which 
prevented my reviewing the work as I had promised, 
you owe to my regard for the talent of your brother, 
and for vour friendly relations to a gentleman, whom 
I love and honor, Mr. —— ‘ 

That I do not mean, however, to persuade you, 
and by that means myself, that I could not do other- 
wise, but that I, thank God, carry the conviction of 
it in my own breast, will appear to you from my 
present request not to answer this letter. But in so 
doing I beg you will not consider this refusal of a 
reply from you an offence, but, if you please, only as 
the well-founded pride of the honest artist, who does 
not need any other satisfaction but his own convic- 
tion. I pardon you freely for having caused me 
pain; I conceive that you may have been irritated, 
and that I may be the cause of it, by not sufficiently 
considering, that an early notice was of more im- 
portance to you, than a thorough, just, and exten- 
sive one. You are right in your views as man of 
business and of the world; time lost is not to be 
replaced, and now let us proceed to the rest. 

In the first instance, permit me to observe that 
your reproaches place me in too high a position. 
Your brother has succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of the artistic public, if not before me, at least as 
soon asI did. But even admitting that I have been 
peculiarly fortunate in exciting the sympathies of 
the public ; this has certainly not been shown by 
early and eager notices of my works. It is but poor 
comfort to see others suffer under the same neylect, 
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yet itis some comfort. During the whole of the 
past year only one of my compositions has heen re- 
viewed in the Leipzig Musical Gazette. Nay, the 
majority of my compositions published during the 
last six or seven years, have not yet been reviewed 
at all, and yet I am honored by the true and heart- 
felt friendship of the most able reviewers, court coun- 
sellor Rochlitz, Mr. Frohlich of Wurtzburg, Godfrey 
Weber, Professor Wendt and others. What then 
can be the cause of this apparent neglect ? No doubt 
the same thing which prevented me hitherto to com- 
ply with your request. We do not like hastily to 
judge of: things, which we desire to honor. The 
events and business transactions of the day are press- 
ing upon us; we delay, and at last we begin to shun 
the work, as we do an old friend, whom. we have for 
a long time neglected to write to. J have made this 
remark publicly, in an article on your brother, ac- 
knowledying, at the same time, that I have delayed 
my promise, and I think I have rendered by this ex- 
planation a service to the editor of the Gazette, whom 
it will correctly serve as ao excuse against many ap- 
parently just complaints. 

Each profession, nay, each individual, has his own 
way to go to work. You area merchant; pardon 
me if I presume to believe, that you cannot entirely 
imagine yourself to be in the situation of an artist at 
his work. You may take a fixed time for each and 
any business transaction of yours, and though it may 
cost you then severe labor, yet you can accomplish 
it. Not so the artist; at least I cannot do it. 

To review the work sent me I wanted at least a 
fall week, free from any other work to draw off my 
attention ; for I required to be busied exclusively on 
that work, to render to the reader of the review as 
lively an image of the work as I had conceived my- 
self, and to select for him to this end the most strik- 
ing passages to illustrate my views. That I did not 
have a weck at my disposal for this object since the 
moment that I endertook to notice the work, I could 
prove in detail by my daily journal. I will confine 
myself, however, to state my labors only by epochs, 
leaving it to you to deduce your own results. 

In entering upon the direction of the opera in 
Prague, 1 did not find anything which might be a 
guide to me in carrying on the business. My views 
of the duties of an artist imposed upon me the obli- 
gation, not to bequeath to my successor the same 
disorder and confusion, and therefore J opened books, 
tnventories, notices, &c. of all kinds, and kept them 
complete. I left Prague, Michaelmas, 1816. 1 was 
about to go out into the world without any definite 
prospect ; my first care, therefore, was naturally to 
procure the means for it. I owed to my publishers 
several works, ordered, commenced, and paid for 
some time ago. I went to Berlin, where I gave no 
concert, in order not to lose any time, but worked 
day and night, and had almost finished when I re- 
ceived the call from this capital, (Dresden, January, 
1817) to establish here a German opera. I arrived 
here, and then I had to encounter and to overcome 
prejudices and obstacles of all kinds ; subjects anx- 
ious for their existence were to be pacitied or put 
aside ; engagements were to be closed with cthers ; 
correspondence was to be kept with all parts of Ger- 
many ; achoir for the opera choruses was to be or- 
ganized from the very first elements. Added to all 
these labors I had the task of creating a German 
opera, by the side of the famous Italian one, with 
very limited means, and of gaining for it the favor 
ot the court and the public, in which I could only 
hope to succeed by the most unremitted activity and 
exertions. It was truly a severe time of cares ard 
troubles ; my injured health felt it, and the pressure 
upon me was such from all sides, that I could not 
think of composing, and that I gave up all friendly 
intercourse, the majority of my friends not having 
received a line from me for a year. I was in hopes 
to he able to celebrate my marriage by the end of 
August, but was prevented by the order from my 
court to compose an Italian Cantata for the festivi- 
ties of the nuptials of our princess Maria Anna.— 
This work fell together with the trouble of superin- 
tending the repairing and fitting up of my new house. 
The celebration of the princess’s nuptials was post- 
poned from one period to another, and I shall never 
forget this time of uncertainty, suspense, and con- 
stant labor, by day and night. 

At last, on the 30th of October, I could start off 
on my journey. On the 4th of November I married 
in Prague, and on the very next day I set out with 
my wife on necessary private business for Manheim. 
Even on this journey I had the score of your brother 
with me, lying by my side in the carriage, in order 
to profit by any free moment for its study, but it was 
impossible, = 

y the end by December I returned, finding much 
work accumulated upon my hands. I owed the 
duty to my king, of composing for him my greatest 
work, a mass for his name-day. It was completed 








by the 8th of March, 1818, a fruit of night watches 
and labor, in a crisis, when I was several times on 
the point of asking my discharge. My colleague, 
chapelmaster Morlacchi, had gone already in August 
1817, on leave of absence, to Italy; the whole of 
the business rested therefore on my shoulders alone. 
Numerous stars followed each other, for all of whom 
the necessary preparations were superintended by 
me; many compositions, written for my official 
wants, fillel up my time, without receiving that 
thought and file which would make them fit for 
publication. 

Daring all this trouble Mr — — appeared again, 
urgently requesting a return of his manascript, and 
I gave it back to him, already in May. I advised 
with Mr. Rochlitz, who happened to be present here, 
about the best form in which to speak about your 
brother, and he approved of my plan, thinking it 
even more effectual than a detailed review. I then 
asked for and received leave of absence, to go for the 
restoration of my health ito the country, and the 
very first thing that I received here, as a welcome 
and pleasant beginning of my recreation, was your 
letter. Iu conclusion, I will only beg to make a few 
rsinarks, 

Can yon justly aceuse of thinking only of himself, 
and of trying to suppress other talents, a man who, 
in primis, having directed the opera for three years 
and a quarter, has not brought out one of his own 
operas, although he had all the means in hand for 
their production, but who, on the other hand, has 
looked up and brought things into notice, which no 
other one would hive dared to tonch—a man who, 
secondly, owes to his publisher works commenced 
more than a year ago; who has been, thirdly, an 
entire stranger to his best friends for the same period ; 
and who, fourthly, has not yet been : ble to commence 
the composition of an opera, expected in Berlin 
since a year! I have in Prague and here not yet 
produced any of my own pieces, in order to show 
the world that there are still managers of a large in: 
stitution, who warmly cherish other merit, and are not 
mercly altogether bent upon hearing their own works. 
Tam now painfully aware that my object has not 
been reached everywhere. 

However, I feel also, that I was wrong to make a 
promise, when I was not sire to be able to accomplish 
it in the fixed time, and that, once having made the 
promise, it was my duty to find the time for it in 
what manner I best could. Thus yon think, and you 
are right. I will not forget the lesson I have learnt 
from your letter. I have, however, not calculated 
upon any thanks from you; what I have done I did 
from a feeling of duty, aud its fulfilment carries its 
own reward. You may rest assured, that I shall 
always entertain the same esteem for your worthy 
brother, without any intermixture of one bitter feel- 
ing, and that I shall be very glad actively to prove 
this to him here, for which purpose I will only 
request him to let me know the time of his arrival 
here some days beforehand. 

I hope that all-effacing time may succeed in mak- 
ing also your own presence less painful to me, than 
I helieve would be the case now, for I repeat, that I 
will excuse your irritation by your brotherly feelings, 
and I therefore bid you sincerely, and withoat ill will, 
adicu. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. M. Vow WEBER. 





Church Music in New York and Brooklyn. 
(From the Sunday Mercury.) 
(Continued. ) 


Sr. Perer’s Caurcn. 


St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, in Barclay 
street, has, for years, maintained the reputation of 
engaging one of the choirs par ercellence of the city 
of New York. Where is the lover or patron of fine 
music, either sacred or secular, who cannot bear tes- 
timony to this assertion. For, since the days when 
the eloquent Dr- Powers first ascended the stairs of 
that pulpit until the present day, it has been celebra- 
ted among fine-art critics and church-goers for the 
sublimity of its sacred music. The principal reasons 
assigned for this superiority over other churches of 
its kind are of a two-fold character: First, It is said 
that the pastors sent from time to time to officiate in 
this sacred edifice are of a peculiarly musical persua- 
sion ; and secondly, that the congregation is of such 
a refined and fastidious character that they have 
always insistsd upon engaging first-rate musical tal- 
ent, no matter at whatexpense. These reasons seem 
very feasible, (!) for we have never known St. Peter’s 
to be afflicted with a poor choir. The church is rich, 
however, and can afford it. It embraces in its con- 
gregation some of the wealthiest families in the city. 
A few short years ago it was, bona fide, a sensation 
church. People flocked there from various parts of 





the city, and those who did not wish to enter the 
church, took up a far less comfortable position upon 
the opposite sidewalk, Carriages rolled past the 
Astor House, and halted at the church gates. From 
10 until 11, a.m., it was a grand carnival, mingled 
with sacred and profane devotion. The devout, it is 
to be hoped, came to pay homage to the shrine of 
the Saviour, the profane to pay homage to the inter- 
preters of the sacred service, in divine song. Why 
was this? What caused this amalgamation of dif- 
ferent creeds and ditferent climes to congregate in 
front of this church? Men of high and low degree 
were there. Why not? Who could resist the 
inducement ? George Loder was organist: Mary 
Taylor (our own seraphic Mary) was prima donna ; 
Salvi was tenor, and Massett was basso. Think of 
it! What an array of talent was there! And when 
Haydn’s or Mozart's Kyrie Eleison was begun, Loder 
(more enthusiastic at the organ than he ever was in 
the orchestra) made that grandest of organs vibrate 
until it shook the foundation, and Mary Taylor’s 
siren-tones filled the edifice, until it burst through the 
windows, and filled the air without with seraphic 
tones from heaven. No wonder there wasa rush and 
excitement in the crowd. Thus it was antil George 
Loder resigned, and the glorious Mary withdrew. 
Then came Professor Hogan, the best representative 
ever Loder had in that position, with Quinto, of oper- 
atic fame, and Mrs. Loder, Andrews, and Lyster, 
and a host of other artists well known to our readers 
in the world of song. These, in their turn, left St. 
Peter’s (for musical celebrities lead a transitive life), 
and we feared, in our sorrow, that the musical glory 
of the church had forever departed. But still, not so. 
For upon visiting the church last Sunday; after an 
ahsence of months, we find the same grand, sonorous 
and time-honored organ, in full power and fine tune. 
The same splendid libretto kept intact. And if not 
as good as in days gone by, one of the finest choirs 
to be wished for, still engaged. As we entered the 
choir, we were filled with a sad memory, wondering 
if those who often enchanted as still inhabited this 
tenement of clay. But we were aroused from our 
reverie by the organist ascending to his seat, and im- 
parting spasmodic instructions to his assistants in the 
grand mass that was to follow. 

Before proceeding further, we will mention the 
names of the artists at present comprising this choir ; 
Mr. Wm. F. Pacher, organist; Miss Dunderdale, 
soprano; Miss Gebelle, contralto; Mr. Zeinsheim, 
tenor, and Mr. Mrchs, basso, This list does not 
comprise the names of the entire choir; but those 
are the meritorious and responsible members, and the 
only ones we feel it necessary just now to mention or 
pass upon. This morning (last Sunday) being a 
part of the festival of Pentecost, we deemed it an 
auspicious moment for our visit ; for churches of 
this denomination are in the habit of celebrating what 
thev call “agrand high mass,’ which includes the 
services of the altar and choir combined. The first 
composition selected by the choristers was Rossi's 
Mass. Pacher watches the advent of the Celebrant, 
and begins his symphony to the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison.” 
He plays first a movement, pianissimo,and then with 
an impetuous dash he springs upon the pedals, gives 
the last beat of the rest to the choristers, and a full 
diapason of music bursts upon the suddenly-startled 
congregation. On they go in this tutti strain, until 
they reach the soprano solo, “ Laudamus Te, Bene- 
dicimus Te.” That etherial, fragile creature, Miss 
Dunderdale, takes up the solo. Judging her bya 
physiological rule, one would think this lady incapa- 
ble of sustaining a solo which calls into requisition 
three full octaves of the purest soprano voice. 

But she is an accomplished and an ambitious 
vocalist, and has such a splendid method and style, 
that no duty is arduous to her to perform. That 
“ Landamus Te ” was one of the sweetest morceaux 
we have ever heard sung. This lady has a pure so- 
prano voice, and it is of such cultivation—her cres- 
cendo and diminuendo movements being so exquisite 
and artistic—that we cannot avoid praising her. 
we were beyond the walls of the church, Miss Dun- 
derdale would certainly have had a hearty round of 
applause for that exquisite effort. When she finished, 
the enthusiastic Pacher cast an interrogatory glance 
at us, as much asto say, How do you like that? 
Then we had the “ Credo in Unum,” the spirited and 
exhilarating movements of this portion of the mass 
removing the dormant impressions produced by the 
wailing progressions of the “ Kyrie” and, recalling 
us again to our wonted vivacity. The “ Credo” 
was admirably given, each member sustaining his or 
her part with faultless skill. At the offertory, Miss 
Dunderdale sang Pacini’s “ O Salutaris” with such 
expression and tenderness that she even surpassed 
herself. After the sermon, the organist asked us if 
we would wish to hear a part of Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass—the mass of all masses. Our reply being in 
the affirmative, he changed his programme, and pre- 
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Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
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Allegro non tanto. 
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pared to give us the “Sanctus, Benedictus,”’ and 
“Agnus Dei,” from the immortal Mozart’s “Twelfth.” 
An ordinary choir would quail at this decision, for 
of all compositions that were ever introduced into 
one, the ‘‘ Twelfth is the most arduous, requiring 
more vocal force, more brilliancy of execution, and 
the use of more white cambrics, than any other com- 

osition in the church libretto, But although Mr. 

rsch, the excellent basso of this choir, should have 
obstinately opposed the order, it was his grandest 
effort, and he seemed to glory in the consciousness of 
having done himself justice. It brought out all the 
resources of his splendid voice, and the solo, “ Gra- 
tias Agimus,” was a masterpiece of vocalization. 
The “ Benedictus ” was superb, each part being sus- 
tained evenly, and with true musical precision. In 
the little solo, “Don Nobis Pacem,” Miss Gebelle 
did very well. Mr. Zinsheim, the tenor, had no op- 
portunity of displaying his voice to any advantage, 
his role being entirely confined to the unison, or forte 
parts of the music. Besides, his voice is not of that 
range that will assert itself above all others, as we 
have heard tenor voices do before now. However, 
he is a good, careful, and well-educated musician, 
and is a valuable acquisition to this choir. 

A few words more and we have done with St. 
Peter’s at high mass, and its magnificent choir, at 
least in these papers. 

When you enter the church, and turn your eyes 
toward the choir, if it is about half-past ten o’clock, 
you will observe a rather youthful looking person 
busily engaged in handing music-books to the chor- 
isters, and then taking his position at the organ, he 
plays a voluntary, previous to the regular musical 
performances of the day. As he sits there, with a 
slight movement of the body, the blood gradually 
rises to his face, his brow dilates, and he seems at 
once inspired with the burthen of the theme. He is 
a genuine musical enthusiast, and although he has 
had probably less experience than some of his pre- 
decessors, he has that ambition and desire to excel 
in his profession which will in time make him one of 
the finest organists in the country. His performances 
on Sunday, especially in Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
were delightful. ‘That monster organ vibrated and 
thrilled us as of yore, and the transition from the 
piano to the forte movements was accomplished with 
such delicacy of tonch and artistic beauty, that none 
but a great musician could attempt to perform. We 
thank you, O enthusiastic, intelligent Pacher, for this 
musical ovation. We were never more delighted 
with such a divine prima donna, and such a majestic 
basso, combined with your own grand efforts. You 
= aia all rivalry in the church choirs of New 

ork. 

But we are to be still further delighted by these ex- 
cellent and accomplished artists at Vespers, or after- 
noon service, which commences at half-past three 
o'clock. 

The vesper music of St. Peter’s consist of a med- 
ley of selections from the various great composers. 
We were first delighted with a finely concerted chant. 
Then followed, at intervals, a “Laudate Pucri Dom- 
inum,” a fine solo and chorus. Then a “Salve Re- 
gina” (Mother of Mercy), solo and chorus. Then 
“O Salutaris Hostia” (O Salutary Sacrifice), in uni- 
son. And the “Tantum Ergo” (Down in Adora- 
tion, &e.). 

All those charming melodies were giyen with un- 
exceptionable skill and artistic finish. The seraphic 
Miss Dunderdale seemed to be in finer voice even 
than in the morning, and Mr. Mrsch’s voice was more 
majestic and sonorous than ever. As for Miss Ge- 
belle, she really surprised us. We had an oppor- 
tunity of judging this lady’s voice at vespers, which 
the performances of the morning did not afford. For 
then the only solo she sustained was that little “Dona 
Nobis Pacem,” which was not calculated to test her 
vocal ability. The duet, “Salve Regina,” executed 
by her and Miss Dunderdale, was truly exquisite, 
each having a charming solo to sustain therein. It 
was in this that the youthful and vivacious contralto 
displayed her splendid scope of voice to perfection. 
It is a magnificent organ, and is not excelled proba- 
bly by any contralto in New York. Miss Dunder- 
dale seemed to become inspired by the stirring gran- 
deur of Gebelle’s voice, and taking up her solo, 
made the church ring until she startled the pedes- 
trians without. 

The most charming vocal effort of our glorious 
soprano lies in her style of closing her solos. In this 
her taste seems to excel even that of the composer 
himself. She embellishes the melody at its conclu- 
sion with so many exquisite grace notes, that it im- 
parts to it a lively and operatic character, the effect 
of which is delightful. They have such a splendid 
collection of musical compositions in this church, 
that if one were to go there every Sunday for six 
months, he would be sure to hear something new 





each time. To all who love sacred music, and who 
wish to hear it done in true artistic style, we say, go 
to St. Peter’s. 





Thirty-Ninth Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine. 
[From the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung.] 


For the eleventh time since the foundation of our 
Musical Festivals. Cologne has assembled within its 
walls the representatives of musical art from the 
Rhenish provinces, and a host of sympathetic ad- 
mirers from far and near, for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing Whitsuntide. Since the revival of the Festival 
in 1851, the number of those announcing their inten- 
tion of taking part in the chorus was never so great, 
but, at the same time, never was the architectural 
arrangement of the platform in the Gurzenich Saal 
80 grandiose, judicious and magnificent. ‘The mere 
spectacle of the chorus, more numerous than on any 
previous occasion, of the orchestra drawn up on the 
rising stage, which occupies the entire breadth of the 
hall, and of the organ towering at the back above 
everything else, will produce an imposing and as- 
tonnding impression. When, however, the full tones 
of the organ swell forth, to judge from the wonder- 
ful results obtained at the rehearsal of the 25th May, 
with that portion of the instrument already erected, 
we can assure our readers that such a musical effect 
will never have been heard in any concert-room in 
Germany, or even on the whole continent. Added 
to this, there will be an orchestra which we may re- 
gard as the personification of progress in instrumen- 
tal music, so that the performances of this year’s 
Festival will hold the same relation to our Winter 
Concerts, that the heaving ocean holds to the island 
lake, or the rustling forest to the quiet grove. 

In consequence of such resources, the performance 
of the oratorio on the first day of the Festival will 
be remarkable for a brilliancy and especial character 
hitherto unknown, and will mark an epoch in the 
history of Rhenish Musical Festivals, already so rich 
in splendid reminiscences. In addition to all this, it 
must be borne in mind that scarcely any work of 
Handel combines what is grandiose with what is 
pleasing, what is powerfully imposing with what is 
charmingly graceful, in the same degree as his ora- 
torio of Solomon. The admirer of the noblest kind 
of vocal music requires, of course, no recommenda- 
tion of a work by Handel. With regard, however, 
to the prejudice of many sincere lovers of art, who, 
while allowing the indisputable beauties of oratorio, 
object to its peculiar, and, as they say, antiquated 
and too learned forms, we will merely observe that 
Solomon is precisely that oratorio of Handel’s, which, 
by the varied character of its strains, makes the 
greatest concession to elevated popular taste. There 
is very little action, but, on that account, more music, 
as music only. In many oratorios, we sometimes 
get rather tired, it is true, of the oft-repeated battle- 
song of the Heathens and the Israelites, as well as of 
the heroes’ airs, &e.; in Solomon, however, Handel 
gives battle to Philistines of quite a different descrip- 
tion, namely against those who are generally insen- 
sible to the powers of art, and, by magnificent and 
charming tone-creation, he enlists them on his side. 
In no other work does his grand style in the fugued 
development of the choruses appear more simple and 
more intelligible than in this one, although it is near- 
ly always written for eight parts, and consequently 
is of powerful effect, especially in the first three 
choruses of the First Part, the first chorus of: the 
second, the warlike and the concluding chorus of the 
third. Then listen, on the other hand, to the gentle 
charm of the choral strains : ‘‘May no rash intruder,” 
“ Music spread thy voice around,” “ Draw the tear 
from hopeless love,” &c., the melody of which wafts 
past us like the mild air of Italy. 

The solo airs airs again are not overloaded with 
the bravura ornamentation of the time; they are 
more the characteristically melodious expression of 
feeling, which reaches the highest truthfulness in the 
scene where Solomon decides the dispute of the two 
mothers for the child. These airs, too, have invari- 
ably a gentle organ accompaniment. 

When we recollect, moreover, that by the ap- 

roaching performance a tribute will also be paid to 
Felix Mendelssohn and his great exertions tor our 
Festivals—since it was he who composed the organ 
part, in the spirit of Handel, for the performance of 
Solomon in the year 1835, at Cologne—all the ad- 
mirers in the entire province of this gifted composer, 
who died, alas! too soon, and especially our fellow- 
townsmen, will hasten to pay a debt of honor due to 
him, and hear a production of his pen, which is not 
published and which can be heard only here. 

The programme of the second day speaks for 
itself through the names of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
the Chevalier Gluck, and Ludwig van Beethoven.— 





While the first two—the one by the heavenward- 
rising polyphony of his sacred strains, and the other 
by his plastic dramatic excellence—appear before us 
as heroic forms of the last century, whom we cannot 
avoid admiring, the third flings open the gates of a 
new century of humanity, and the magic of his fan- 
cy displays to us the “ enfettered millions,” who, op- 
pressed by their labor and their conflict with fate, 
after suffering and woe, render the glowing thanks- 
offering of joy to the Creator. How the Rhenish 
Choral Associations sing the Ninth Symphony is uni- 
versally known; but it is seldom that their singing 
is supported by such a host of instrumentalists as it 
will be on the present occasion, and it is still more 
seldom that they possess such a solo quartet, in vol- 
ume and precision so equal to themselves, as they 
will possess in Mad. Dustmann-Meyer,Mlle. Schreck, 
Herrea Schnorr von Carolsfeld and Karl Hill, these 
artists being distinguished for that equality of voice 
which we so often miss, and for that musical certain- 
ty which is necessary for the successful execution of 
their difficult task. When we think of so perfect an 
ensemble conducted by Ferdinand Hiller, who proba- 
bly, at the present day, is more thoroughly inspired 
than any one else with the spirit of Beethoven, we 
are justified in looking forward to a grand glorifica- 
tion of Beethoven’s genius. 

For the first time at a Musical Festival, we shall 
have Gluck, a series of scenes from ZJphigenie in 
Aulis, the opera with which Gluck laid the founda- 
tions, at Paris, in 1774, of his world-wide reputation. 
While Mlle. Schreck will shine as mistress of ora- 
torio singing in Solomon, Mad. Dustmann, Herren 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld and Karl Becker—Iphigenia, 
Achilles and Agamenon—will vie with each other in 
giving a perfect representation of their highly char- 
acteristic parts. 

Such is what we have to expect from the first two 
days of our Musical Festival for the present year. 

To this we mnst add the concert on the third day, 
It is the first time, if we ure not mistaken, that a 
symphony of Haydn adorns the programme of the 
Festival, and, on this account, it will be the more 
welcome to all those who admire the ever-youthful 
muse of the Father of the symphony. The deter- 
mination to give, with the admirable Orchestral As- 
sociation, a symphony on the third day, is one that 
no one can fail to praise, for there is not the slight- 
est doubt that, during the last ten years, the orches- 
tral performances at our Festivals have reached a 
degree of excellence which is in keeping with the 
constantly inereasing taste of the public for sym- 
phonic performances, a taste it will satisfy in the 
most brilliant manner. Besides the solo artists whom 
we have already mentioned, Herr Ferdinand Hiller, 
who, by the way, will introduce to us a new vocal 
work, a hymn by M. Hartmann, “ Die Nacht,” for 
solos, chorus and orchestra, which, from what we 
have heard at the rehearsals, is, we should say, cal- 
culated to produce a deep impression—has consented 
to appear once more before a large auditory as a 
pianist, and perform a Concerto by Mozart. Who- 
ever is not yet acquainted with the anrivalled, high- 
ly artistic, and, at the same time, technically perfect 
manner in which Hiller is accustomed to play such 
real gems, will enjoy such a treat as he can enjoy no- 
where else, while whoever is already aware what 
Hiller’s playing is, will be delighted at the pleasure 
in store for him. 

Considering what the lovers of art may fairly ex- 
pect from our Thirty-ninth Festival, there can be no 
doubt that an exceedingly numerous attendance on 
the part of the public will cause that Festival to 
redound to the glory of musical art on the banks of 
the Rhine. 





“There's Music in the Air.” 


It is almost time for the concert to commence. 
The fading of the streak of red in the western sky is 
to be the signal. Take your seats, ladies and gen- 
tlemen! Here, Miss Mary, let me escort you to this 
stone ; Jones. my boy, try the summit of that fence- 
post. This is a fine large stage, Smith ; beats the 
Academy of Music, eh? Don’t be afraid of that dor- 
bug, Mrs. Brown ; it is only one of the ushers ! 

Hush! They are beginning to light up. See 
the fire-flies flitting over the meadows like fairy 
torch-bearers. 

“ Not so trying to the eyes as gas, are they ?” 

“No, indeed ; what is that harsh noise, sir?” 

“ Only two or three night-hawks up in the amphi- 
theatre, impatient for the music to begin. Order 
there !” 

The shrill soprano of Signorina Hyla is heard 
as she utters the first notes of her celebrated aria,— 
“The spring has come.” What a powerful trill! 
Who of our foreign vocalists could dwell on one 
note so long? They are obliged to leap from note 
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to note, to run up and down the scale like vocal hod- 
carriers ; but Hyla will dwell on this note for ten 
minutes, and then begin and sing it again. 

But hush! a duet by Signori Bullfroggi and Frog- 
gibulli,—the superb tenor and baritone of our com- 
pany. Badiali and Formes, what a note! Like the 
muttering of thunder among Alpine crags. Miss 
Mary, you must interpret for me; what is the 


song ? 
“<The Lover’s warning,’ I think. I heard it by 


chance Jast Sunday night.” 

“Ah, yes, I perceive that you understand it; you 
need not blush! The baritone thunders forth, ‘Go 
home! go home!’ while the tenor (I believe he gen- 
erally takes the lover’s part) warbles more sweetly, 
‘Oh, not yet! not yet!’ Still the baritone persists, 
and still the tenor pleads for a little more time.” 

But hush! now, for the grand chorus. Hear how 
the soprano sweeps in waves of sound, far overpow- 
ering all other parts;—now a single bass voice is 
heard, as if in grave remonstrance ; and now in full 
chorus breaks forth the almost deafening Allegro 
movement. Why, I did not think that the air could 
be so filled with sound. Now it all dies away, ex- 
cept three or four altos, who sing an andante sad as 
the parting, “We return no more,” of the Highland 
exiles. Then, 

“That heavy sound breaks in once more,” 

seeming to mutter hoarsely, “ Enough, enough !’— 
And so ends the chorus. We, too, will cry enough, 
for our hall is damp, and we will take advantage of 
the pause to leave our seats and hurry home, though 
we are sorry to lose the charming duet between Miss 
Treetoad and Signor Bulfroggi, which we hear is to 
be a chef-d' eu re.— Monitor. 


Music Abroad. 


OTTO eee OT TS RARRAAAAARAAE 


Paris. 

Orrneon oF Parits.—The namber of Orphéon- 
istes has so increased, that the Cirque Napoléon is 
no longer large enough to hold them all. Accord- 
ingly they have been divided into two distinct 
halves, each of which will hold its grand séince every 
summer. M. Pasdeloup will be the director of the 
singers of the rive droit, and M. Bazin of the rive 
gauche; and each director will have his day, his pro- 
gramme and performers, with nothing in common 
with the other, except a common mode of teaching. 
The Revue et Gazette Musicale thus describes the first 
séance on the last Sunday in May : 

“Te was M. Bazin’s turn to inaugurate the new 
system, and with his magistral baton, he command- 
ed about 1200 children. M. Pasdeloup will certainly 
produce as many; and thus the number of pupils 
admitted to the perils and the honor of the trial will 
be found doubled. M. Bazin’s programme contain- 
ed twelve pieces, not including the introductory 
Domine salvum and the final chorus : Vive ? Emper- 
eur. In the first part was a prayer from Méhul's 
Joseph; a chorus from Halévy's Jaguarita ; “ The 
young Conscript,” by Kiicken ; the chorus of shep- 
herds, by Mendelssohn ; and a Madrigal by Lotti, 
written in the 17th century, to be sang upon the Bu- 
centaur on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Doges with the Adriatic sea. In the second part we 
had the Salut anz Chanteurs, by Ambrose Thomas ; 
a Kyrie of Palestrina; The Song of the Scholars, 
by Kiicken ; a march from Cherubini’s Deux Jour- 
nées ; the Hunters’ Chorus from the Freyschiitz ; and 
the Victory chorus from Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. 
All these pieces, several of which aro very difficult, 
were well executed, with fine light and shade that 
attested the care of the master and the intelligence 
of the pupils. The Madrigal by Lotti, by its char- 
acter, its extent, and the disposition of the voices, is 
rather a serious subject for study, than an occasion 
for eflect. It is the same with the Ayrie of Pales- 
trina; but the progamme of a musical school is not 
composed like that of a public concert ora café 
chantant. First labor, then pleasure. Among the 
pieces which satisfied both conditions, and which had 
to be repeated, we may cite the “Greeting to Sing- 
ers,”’ a fresh and charming inspiration of Ambrose 


Thomas. ._The composer was present, and they 
wanted to applaud him face to face.” 





London. 


Map. Gotpscumipt-Linp’s Concerts. — The 
third and last of Mad. Goldschmidt-Lind’s concerts 
took place on Wednesday evening, when (in spite of 
the “ Derby ”) Exeter Hall, as on the previous occa- 
sions, was crammed to suffocation. ‘The oratorio 
was Llijah, About Mad. Goldschmidt’s singing in 
this grand work of the most illustrions composer of 
sacred music since the period of Handel and Bach, 
there is nothing to add to or retract from what was 
advanced on a recent occasion. It is, in a word, a 
performance in which intelligent perception and 
artistic delivery go hand in hand ; and even where— 
as in “ Hear ye, Israel,” and most especially its try- 
ing sequel, “ Be not afraid ”’—the physical means are 
scarcely equal to the perfect embodiment of the intel- 
lectual idea, the earnest aspiration of the gifted song- 
stress enlists in so powerful a manner the sympathies 
of her hearers, that the more or less vigorous enunci- 
ation of the notes set down becomes altogether a 
secondary consideration. This time, as before, Mad. 
Goldschmidc’s most striking display was in the solo 
part of “ Holy, Holy!” which has certainly found 
no such declamation as hers since the oratorio was 
originally produced. Miss Palmer was intiusted 
with the contralto recitatives and airs; Misses Sus- 
annah Cole and Eyles (to whom fell the duet “ Zion 
spreadeth her hands for aid”), Messrs. Walker, Dis- 
tin, and Lawler, with subordinate passages. Mr. 
Weiss, who brings a weight and gravity to the music 
of Elijah which have long indentified him in the pub- 
lic mind with the part, and Mr. Sims Reeves, whose 
“ Tf with all your hearts,” and “Then shall the right- 
eous shine forth,’ would have delighted Mendelssohn 
himself, could he have heard them, were the other 
principal singers. The unaccompanied trio, “ Lift 
thine eyes ” (Mad. Goldschmidt, Misses S. Cole and 
Palmer), was encored, and the unanimous plaudits 
that followed “Then shall the righteous,” might 
have been construed by Mr. Reeves into a similar 
compliment. From this point to the end the perform- 
ance was heard under singular disadvantage. At 
the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society the 
audience does not begin to retreat until the last 
chorus ; but on the present occasion, had it not been 
for the powerful attraction of “ Then shall the right- 
eous,”’ the hall would, in all probability, have been 
comparatively deserted very shortly after “Holy, 
Holy!” Herr Otto Goldschmidt directed the per- 
formance with his accustomed discretion. The 
orchestra and chorus were both numerous and effi- 
cient—on a scale of completeness, indeed, worthy so 
interesting an oceasion. The profits of the concert 
are destined for the funds of the Royal Society of 
Musicians and the Society of Female Musicians. 

Monbay Porutar Concerts.—At the concert 
on Monday the opening quartet-—Beethoven’s in A 
major, Op. 18 (No. 5)—introduced, as first violin, 
Herr Laub, a player who long since achieved a repu- 
tation in England, and, although some ten years have 
elapsed since his appearance among us, is likely to 
retain a foremost place among virtuosi. Apparently 
somewhat nervous over the first movement, Herr 
Laub gradually warmed to his work, and the Andante 
cantabile, with its charming variations, fairly set at 
rest any question that might have arisen in the minds 
of those who listened to him for the first time. The 
applause which followed the final movement was as 
unanimous as it was well deserved. Subseqnently, 
in the Sonata-duet by Beethoven in A minor (given 
for the first time here), Herr Laub incontestably asser- 
ted his position, and,in conjunction with Herr Pauer, 
again earned a most legitimate success. A lengthy 
pianoforte fantasia by Hummel, in E flat (Op. 18), 
containing some charming features (to wit, the Alle- 
gro con fuoco and larghetto with presto finale), was 
listened to attentively throughout, and Herr Paver 
recalled. The Boccherini Sonata (in E flat), for 
violoncello, was a treat of the highet order, and never 
did Sig. Piatti more triumphantly vindicate his claim 
as first of living violoncellists than upon this occasion. 
All that wonderful command of the instrument, per- 
fect manipulation, power and sweetness of tone—in 
short everything that has been so often averred of 
Sig. Piatti—was exhibited to the utmost perfection, 
producing a commensurate effect upon the audience, 
upon whom the delicate accompaniment-playing of 
Mr. Benedict was not lost. Mr. Sims Reeves’s sing- 
ing of Beethoven’s “‘ Adelaida ”’ was marked by all 
the tenderness and variety of expression which inva- 
riably distinguishes his performance of that most 
exquisite of love-songs, and a strong desire to hear it 
again was met by the great tenor’s reappearing to 
bow his acknowledgments. A new song by Mr. 
George Lake, “Summer is sweet” (with which Mr. 
Reeves has made a great success in the provinces), 
was heard for the first time, and elicited a spontane- 
ous encore not to be resisted—a compliment quite as 
much due to the really intrinsie beauty of the song 


as to the thoroughly artistic and expressive manner 
in which it was sung. Miss Bank’s sympathetic 
voice did good service in Mr. Henry Smart’s “Dawn 
gentle flower,” and Mr. Sullivan’s ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks.” —Musical World, June 7. 
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Mendelssohn’s “Gondola Songs.” 


We have received various applications of late 
for copies of a certain descriptive analysis, 
“translation,” or what not, of a Gondel-lied, re- 
ferred to in Miss Prescott’s interesting account of 
the authoress of “Charles Auchester,” in the June 
number of the Atlantic, as having been written 
by us. For sometime the allusion puzzled us. 
We had a dim recollection of something of the 
sort, hut nothing more ; —some calm day of leafy 
solitude in the country, many years ago, when 
our piano served us for communion with the 
masters, in the pause of concerts and the absence 
of better interpreters than our own clumsy 
fingers,—aided by eyes and ears, and memory, 
and guess, or fancy, or what not—and when per- 
haps we did sketch for our own amusement, and 
had the audacity to print, and speedily forgot, 
some poor effort to express or hint in words the 
feelings, images, &c., which one, perhaps more, of 
the “Gondola Songs” awakened in us. And 
whatever we may have done in that way, then or 
at any other time, about any other subject, was 
of course done more for the sake of bearing some 
grateful testimony to the beauty, the imaginative 
truth to nature, of the composition in question, 
than with any such impracticable thought as that 
of trunslating the music into words. For, (with 
all deference to the gifted and lamented writer 
of “Charles Auchester,” and to her scarcely less 
gifted admirer, who has only now disclosed the 
real author to us), we have always known, as 
every really musical person knows, that words 
can never take the place of music and stand for 
it ; that music supersedes words, beginning prop- 
erly where these leave off. Words cannot go 
where music goes, except in the humble capacity 
of vehicles to bear the tones proceeding from the 
human voice; in which case, of course, there 
must be a certain correspondence, chime, agree- 
ment between carrier and carried ; but horse can 
not commute for rider. 

Well, so much by way of caution. We have 
hunted up the story, and we know no way by 
which to furnish copies to the extent requested, 
except by reproducing (vulgarly, copying) the 
old thing here. We are pleased to find, that on 
reading it over, it does recall the music to us 
much more truly that we should have expected. 
To us—but whether it will do so to others is an- 
other question! We may say, too, that when for 
the first time we were so blessed as to be in 
Venice, a little more than a year ago, these 
Gondel-lieder sang themselves inevitably in our 
mind, and we felt more than ever how near they 
were to nature. Strange that, in Mendelssohn’s 
letters from Venice, he talks only of Titian and 
Giorgione, and of the gay scenes by daylight, 
and says not a word about his feelings or sensa- 
tions in a gondola! No, not strange; he knew a 





finer language for confessions of such spiritual 
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depth and delicacy :— music, more private than 
any letter to the only friend, and at the same 
time universal, bearing its message to all souls 
alive to such vibrations, which, once set in mo- 
tion, run along the spiritual atmosphere forever. 
This message it was that we tried to interpret in 
the course of some articles, the drift of which 
was to find all the essential traits of Mendels- 
sohn’s peculiar genius, apart from his mastery of 
musical means, in those six books of little 
piano-forte poems, called “Songs without Words.” 
Here is the part referred to. 





Without words, and without names even! 
It is music speaking for itself, or rather 
speaking for the human heart, disdaining 
any other interpreter. Each melody, with 
its accompaniment, is like a pure stream flow- 
ing through rich scenery. The stream is the 
soul’s consciousness, the scenery is the world of 
mingled associations through which it flows, 
time’s shadow on its surface. Sometimes how- 
ever the accompaniment suggests unearthly 
scenery, enchanted regions, and the song is like 
the life of a soul disembodied, or translated 
where it knows no more the fretting bounds of 
time. 

Several of these pieces however have a title, 
indicating merely their general character: there 
is one styled a“ People’s Song ;” and there are 
three “ Venetian Gondola Songs.” Let us take 
these latter to begin with. After being rocked 
by this music, till it haunts your thoughts, you 
feel that you know Venice, though you may 
never have been there. 

** My soul is an enchanted boat, 


Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silvery waves of thy sweet singing.” 


The atmosphere, the limpid coolness of the 
water, the rhythm of its motion, and the soft, 
sad, yet voluptuous coloring of all things; in 
short, the very volatile essence of all that life, is, 
as it were, caught and perpetuated in these sub- 
tle, accommodating forms of melody. What is 
the meaning of Venice in history, is a question 
which might perhaps be answered, if we could 
only tell what influence this music ministers to the 
mind. Hearing it and losing yourself in it, you 
inhabit an ideal Venice, the soul, as it were, of 
the real one, without its sins and infirmities, its 
horrible suicidal contrasts. 

The first of the three (Number Six of the 
First Set) is a sustained Andante, in six eight 
measure. The accompaniment, by a very simple 
figure, gives the rocking sensation of a gondola, 
while “the oars keep time.” The gentle key, G 
minor, indicates soft moonlight or star-light ; and 
presently the song floats off, in loving thirds and 
sixths, full of tenderness and musing sadness, 
which has more of longing in it than of regret 
for actual suffering. It rises higher and louder 
at times, but never breaks through the gentle 
spell, always sinks back into the dreaminess of 
the hour. The sentiment is so pure, that one 
might dream himself in heaven; only the sad- 
ness makes it human. Far off in the smooth 
stream, the boat for a time seems fixed, suspend- 
ed, and the voice alone, amid its natural accom- 
paniments, informs the distance. Again the mo- 
tion is resumed, but fainter and more remote, 
and as the sounds die away in the smooth shin- 
ing distance, how magical the effect of those soft 
high octaves, ever and anon twice struck, as if to 
assure us that beyond it is as beautiful as here; 





and finally all the harmonies converge into a 
single note, just as broad spaces on the farthest 
verge and boundary of sight are represented by 
a single fine line. At the introduction, after the 
rocking accompaniment, so soft and dreamy, has 
proceeded a few measures, you seem suddenly 
to touch the water and have a cold thrill of reali- 
ty for a moment, as the harmonies brighten into 
the relative major of the key. The predominat- 
ing expression of the Air, however, is more that 
of tranquil, childlike harmony and peace, than of 
any restless passion; an innocent delight, just 
slightly tempered with the “ still sad music of 
humanity.” The coolness of the buoyant element 
allays all inward heat. 

In the next one (Second Set, No. 6,) which is 
a quicker movement, marked Allegretto tranquil- 
lo, and in the key of F sharp minor, there is a 
more stirring and exquisite delight. It rises to a 
higher pitch of enthusiasm, as if the heart in its 
still joy overflowed. The beauty of nature seems 
almost too much for the soul, the harmony of all 
things too complete. Fancy’s images rise thicker 
than before. The hills, the clouds, the gleaming 
waters seem more living than before, and the 
soul stretches out its arms to them. Listen to 
that high trill, which seems to carry the thoughts 
up and afar, as if they had left the body to play 
with the fleecy, pearly clouds about the moon, 
while the boat glides on in its sleep unconscious- 
ly below ; and then the rapture of that bold de- 
licious cadence, with which the reverie is ended, 
asif the skies came down with us to earth! The 
memory of that aerial excursion haunts the fol- 
lowing melodies; the song floats in the middle, 
between two accompaniments, the waves below, 
and a faint prolonged vibration of that same high 
note above, like a thin streak of skyey color in a 
picture. 

The last one, which is No. 5 of the Fifth Set, 
is perhaps the most beautiful of the three. It is 
in A minor, Andante con moto, and still the same 
rocking six-eight measure. There is even more 
of the physical sensation of the water in this.— 
Ever and anon the stillness is startled by a loud 
stroke of the key-note, answered by the fifth be- 
low, and sometimes in the lowest octave, which 
gives one an awed feeling of the depth of the 
dark element, as if a sounding line were drop- 
ped. And again the mingled gurgling and 
laughing of the water, as it runs off the boat's 
sides, seems literally imitated in those strange 
chromatic appoggiaturas which now and then form 
a hurried introduction to the regular note. The 
whole tone and coloring of the picture is deeper 
than the others. It is a song of the depth of 
the waters. The chords are richer, and the 
modulations, climbing towards their climax, are 
more wild and awe-inspiring. By degrees the 
motion grows more gentle, and the sea more 
smooth, and the strain melts away in a free 


liquid cadence, in the major of the key, like 
omens the eyes in full assurance of most perfect 
iss. 

You feel that no soul ever conversed more in- 
timately with nature than did Mendelssohn when 
he composed this music. And music only could 
reveal what is here revealed. If the above re- 
marks shall prove enough to satisfy the reader 
that we have a feeling about this music, and that 
it means more than words can express, they will 
have answered their end as far as we dared to 
to hope. For in truth they are not in any sense 
a description, and perhaps deserve the penalty 
of a rash attempt to talk about what claims the 
privilege to be “ without words.” 





We copy to-day another wonderful specimen of the 
style in which a critic of a New York Weekly, “ the 
leading weekly newspaper of the age,” “ does” the 
music in the churches, which he visits in rotation. 
This time he has selected the Catholic Church of St. 
Peter, in Barclay Street. How his enthusiasm boils 
over about organist and each particular star of the 
choir! Would you not fancy you were reading 
some very juvenile, susceptible habitué’s report of the 
Italian Opera? And yet how “knowing” the fellow 
is ! on what familiar terms with prima donna, organ- 
ist, and all concerned! He goes behind the curtain, 
penetrates into the very green-room (the organ loft), 
and from that height of vantage promulgates his 
tremendous puffs ; we wonder if the bellows-blower 
does not resent this intrusion upon his own domain 
‘and function. And must not the singers blush to 
find their charms so mercilessly unveiled in a news- 
paper? How must the “ seraphic soprano,” the 
“ divine prima donna,” “ that etherial, fragile crea- 
ture,” feel at such exposure by so ruthless an admirer ? 
How the “ youthful and vivacious contralto ” ? (Can 
she, too, “descend to mezzo soprano,” like the one 
mentioned in the specimen we copied last week ?). 
How the “ majestic and sonorous’ gentleman with 
nary a vowelin his name? (Can he sing his own 
name, we wonder). And what says “ the enthusias- 
tic, intelligent Pacher” (figure a lion “ springing 
upon the pedals ”’), to having his services at the or- 
gan, in high Mass, acknowledged as a “ musical 
ovation” to a wandering reporter smuggled in behind 
the scenes, “a chiel among ’em taking notes ” ! 

We have often thought that we should like to be 
able to furnish our readers with fair, intelligent, criti- 
cal reports of music in the churches in our neighbor- 
hood. But we have no such faculty as this New 
York critic; and if we had it, we should no more 
dare to use it, than our poet who “ never dares to be 
as funny as he can.”—By the way, it suddenly strikes 
us that the whole thing may be intended as a joke! 
Ouly, to find the wit of it, it must be taken serionsly. 
But either way, as we have said before to justify the 
transfer of these things to our columns, one gathers 


some idea from them of what musical pranks are 
played before high heaven in some of the fashionable 
churches in Gotham, and perhaps in other cities. 


A Goop Exampie.—We translate from the Revue 
Musicale: A lady, who died recently at Leipzig, has 
bequeathed 500 thalers to the orchestra of the Ge- 
wandhans concerts, to be distributed among the 
musicians, as a mark of her gratitude for the pleas- 
ure she has had in listening to them. She has also 
left a special legacy to the servants employed in the 
concerts. And the same lady has given 3.000 thalers 
to the Leipzig musical Conservatoire. 


Hans SELLING, a pianist and composer, who per- 
formed during the past year in Paris, and was said to 
have remarkable talent, died last month in Prague, 
his native city, at the age of thirty-three. 


The Grand-Duke of Weimar has accepted the 
Protectorate of the “German Musical Association,” a 
league in the interests of ‘‘ Music of the Future.” 

MEYERBEER, it is said, is to be made Doctor of 
Music by the English University of Cambridge. 


Miss ApELAIpE Parures, the American contral- 


to, is at Antwerp, reaping as much success as has 
been before reported of her at Paris and Madrid. 


CoMPLIMENTARY ALL Rounp.—We acknowledge 
with profound bow. by copying from Fitzgerald’s 
City Item, Philadelphia, the following : 

Music in Boston.—An interesting Review of the 
past Musical Season in Boston (a curious term, for 
music is without seasons) published in Dwieur’s 
JOURNAL, gives statements very honorable to the 
culture of the Modern Athens. ‘ Music as an art,” 
says the Editor, “in Boston, and New York, and 
Philadelphia, has received almost the same attention 
during the past six months, that it has done in the 
best musical seasons of preceding years.” 
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We know this to be true of our own city, but we 
doubt whether we may not feel a little abashed, when 
we learn that no less than twenty-eight symphony 
concerts have been given in Boston. True, we have 
had the Jupiter Symphony of Mozart, and certain 
tastes of Beethoven, but little else was given. It is 
to our Church Choirs, not to our concert givers, that 
we have been chiefly indebted for classical music. At 
St. Augustine’s, St. John’s, St. Mary’s, St. Joseph’s, 
ete., the best masses of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
have been given, and the difficulty has been, not in 
the search of good music on Sunday, but in the 
choice. 

Boston is fortunate in her musical journals, and 
publishers. Dwicut’s Journat, published by 
Oxiver Ditson & Co., is noteasily to be excelled 
as a compendium of niusical news, and high toned 
criticism. ‘The well known ability of its editors,and 
Mr. Ditson’s energy, and wise devotion to the art in 
America, have had worthy results. Who can tell 
what good is being done by the perpetual dissemina- 
tion of good music, through the enterprise of this 
great publishing house? The music publisher has 
high duties to fulfil; and we regard the course Mr. 
Ditson pursues as one honorable, in the highest de- 
gree, to himself and his profession, and directly 
valuable in the culture of the musical masses, and 
the development of the educated artist. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE Prano-Forte. — Mr. 
Horatio Worcester, one of the old established 
makers in New York (Warerooms corner of Four- 
teenth Street and Third Avenue), has obtained letcers 
patent for an improvement, thus described in a circu- 
lar, which he has sent us : 


This improvement consists in the use of a ITincep 
Prare, which gives to the Sounding Board a freedom 
similar to that found in the violin. The Plate is 
made in TWO pieces, the stationary part being fastened 
to the instrument in the usual manner. The piece 
to which the strings are hitched is constructed sep- 
arately, and has a link or opening in the bass end, 
by which means’ it is suspended from an abutment 
on the fixed portion of the Plate. Thus is formed a 
Hinge or coupling, upon which the detached picce 
moves freely in connection with the strings, while 
they are in operatien, the effect of which is to com- 
municate increased vibratory power throughout the 
whole extent of the Sounding-Board. 

Pianos constructed upon this principle must neces- 
sarily stand in tune longer than those having a solid 
plate, for the reason that in them the immense strain 
of att tho strings centres at one point only (the 
Hinge), and also because they are relieved of a great 
portion of the pressure arising from the swelling or 
shrinking of the Sounding-Board, commonly caused 
by variations in climate or weather. ‘Che increased 
vibration obtained produces a singing quality of tone 
unusually powerful and agreeable, while for general 
volume, durability, evenness and richness of tone, 
the inventor claims that these excel any piano-fortes 
that he has heretofore produced. 

The important and substantial character of the 
improvement is warmly vouched for by the leading 
musicians, artists, and critics of New York and vi- 
cinity, by whom it has been thoroughly and success- 
fully tested upon several instruments now exhibiting 
at the warerooms, corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Third Avenue. These gentlemen willingly concede 
that the Hixngep Pare gives a quality and strength 
of tone, especially in the tenor and treble, never 
heard in any sqnare and bat few grand pianos. 


Worcester, Mass.—The “ heart of the old Com- 
monwealth ”’ must be sound, when it is so earnest in 
the love of the best music, and can depend upon its 
own resources for so much of it. Sce what its 
** Mendelssohn Choral Club ”’ has been doing. We 
may safely take “ Stella’s’’ word for it (in the Padla- 
dium) : 

This society, which owes its existence to the untir- 
ing efforts of its founder, Mr. B. D. Allen, has 
become a power of no small importance in the musi- 
cal annals of Worcester. It has given us from time 
to time, opportunities to hear some of the best com- 
positions of the masters, and last week reached its 
culminating point in the successful production of a 
work of no less difficulty and grandeur than Mozart’s 
celebrated Requiem—a work rarely performed in this 
country, rarely well performed anywhere. Upon one 
unacquainted with its character, its great difficulties, 
the demand it makes upon the time and diligent 
application of the student, the mupertonse of having 
every voice as true and as perfectly skilled as for a 
solo-performance, it would be difficult to impress 
conviction of the force of the compliment bestowed 





upon the Club by good judges when they pronounced 
it exceedingly well performed. It was genuine heart 
work; and indeed none could sing it so well, who 
were not thoroughly impressed with ‘its sublimity, 
its fearful significance. 

The occasion of its performance was a rehearsal, 
at the Union Church, to which the friends of the 
Club were invited. ‘Those who were present would 
be glad indeed to hear it a second time, and many 
who were not there are desirous of improving an 
opportunity seldom offered. We hope the Club may 
yet perform it in public, and with as large an audi- 
ence as free concerts, rehearsals, &c., are wont to 
assemble. 

Before the performance of the Requiem, several 
original compositions hy Worcester musicians were 
given for the first time in public. Mr. W. E. Thayer 
played, upon the organ, an original Marche Pastorale, 
a simple, unpretending composition, with more excel- 
lence than might at first appear, considering the 
ease with which familiar airs will glide imperceptibly 
into a composition of this kind. It was followed by 
a gloria, by Mr. A. Whiting, the merits of which 
seemed to us somewhat marred by a lack of unity, 
the want of a leading thought to give it point and 
aim. Next came three part-songs by E. Hamilton, 
Esq. ; a beautiful trio, “ Child on my Breast ”—a 
gem of a song; “ Night Song,” which suffered in 
performance, being sung too slowly; and “ Return 
of May,” exquisitely modulated, and as fresh and 
genial as the season it deseribes. These were 
followed by ‘“ Summer’s Gone,” a beautiful four-part 
song by Mr. B. D. Allen, quite in the Mendelssohn 
vein, but as original as beautiful ; and a Te Deum by 
Mr. C. C. Stearns—a composition of decided excel- 
lence, written in true ecclesiastical style. ‘The first 
part of the programme concluded with a quartet, 
melody by Rey. J. W. Dadman, harmonized by Mr. 
A.S. Allen. 


One of the oldest musicians in the Prussian capital 
died on the 10th ultimo—Frieprich WILHELM 
Tretie. He was born on September 9, 1798, at 
Berlin, where his father, Constantin Telle, Royal 
Ballet-master, resided. Ata very early age he mani- 
fested a great partiality for music, and was placed in 
consequence, under the most celebrated masters ; 
Herr Franz Lauskd, who taught no less a person 
than Meyerbeer, giving him lessons on the piano, 
and Herr Augustin Gurrlich being his instructor in 
the theory of the art. As far back as 1816 he made 
his public appearance as a pianist, in the city of his 
birth. He proceeded, the same year, to Paris, for 
the purpose of completing his musical education 
under Cherubini. In the year 1820, two of his works 
were produced at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, 
namely, a eomic one-act ballet, enlitled Die Miiller, 
on January 12, and the two-act musical piece, Das 
Schiitzerpest, on August 15. In the year 1823 he en- 
tered the Berlin Singakademie, Zelter inserting his 
name in the list of the Society as “ Wilhelm Tell,” 
either by mistake, or as a joke—we cannot say which. 
On the completion of the Konigstadtisches Theatre, 
in 1824, Telle was appointed second musical direct- 
or, but accepted a similar post at the Stattheatre, 
Madgeburg, in 1825. Thence he proceeded, still in 
the same capacity, to the theatre in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
then under the management of Herr Bethmann. The 
latter was succeeded by Herr Réckel, the first person 
who ever took a German operatic company to Paris, 
where Telle conducted Der Freischiitz. The tenor 
on the occasion was Herr Haitzinger, who thinking, 
doubtless, that Weber had not done enough for Max, 
introduced an air by Bellini into the last act. Veri- 
ly, Herr Haitzinger must have been an artist of ex- 
ceedingly delicate taste and nice appreciation! In 
1843, Telle accepted the situation of musical director 
at the Stattheatre, Kiel. He remained in that town 
till 1845, when he returned to his native place, Ber- 
lin, and resided there till his death. 

Telle composed several masses ; psalms a capella ; 
a Requiem ; opera ; ballets; music for plays ; songs ; 
and pianoforte pieces. The following is a list of his 
operas, in addition to the one already mentioned : 
Rafael Zambulas—three acts, produced, in 1831, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, then at Munich, and, on December 
16, 1852, at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches 
Theatre, Berlin ; Sarah, oder die Waiso von Glencoe 
—three acts, produced on July 26, 1844, at Kiei, and 
on February 7, 1852, at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidt- 
isches Theatre, Berlin ; Lebende Blumen—three acts, 
produced at the same theatre in Berlin, on October 
24, 1853; Die Mérchen meiner Amme—a_ comico- 
fantastic fairy burlesque, produced on December 25, 
1861, at Kroll’s Theatre ; and, lastly, Guten Abend, 
Herr Fischer, oder Der Vampyr—a broad musical 
farce, which was played at four Berlin theatres, and 
at some forty others in various provincial towns of 
Prussia.—London Musical World. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


T. H. Howe. 25 


A sweet and plaintive ballad, and well calculated to 
console those who in this mournful struggle have 
been stricken with sorrow. Mr. Howe is one of our 
most conscientious teachers of music, and his com- 
positions are much sought for. 


The Hero’s grave ; ballad. 


On the mountain’s airy summit. Kiicken. 25 


A joyous Tyrolean melody for voices of moderate 
compass. It is one of the truly genial German songs 
suitable for young performers. 


Though I sing. (Tra la la). Gordigiani. 25 


One of the popular Neapolitan Songs, ghich is daily 
sung in the streets of that now gay and sunny Naples. 
It is full of life, mirth and joy. Every one should 
buy it. 


Instrumental Music. 


T. Badarzewska. 40 


A gem for the Piano, by the composer of the fas- 
cinating ‘‘Maiden’s Prayer.” It is sparkling, spright- 
ly and brilliant ; it is original in thought and pleas- 
ing in expression. The joyous roulades of the bird 
are imitated with great effect, and the hunter’s joy- 
ous horn and the changing of hounds are successful- 
ly rendered. 


Carollings at morn. 


Bell Waltz. D. F. Waltz. 25 


A pretty and lively composition, full of melody 
and pleasant to the ear. 


Robert, toi que j’aime, for Piano and Flute. 25 


Another number of the pleasant ‘‘ Recreations” by 
W.S. Pratten. ‘ First rate” for young practitioners. 
It will answer for the Violin and Piano. 


Adolph Gollmick. 50 


A dashing, brilliant piece, well suited for an ama- 
teur show piece. It is fluently written, has striking 
melodies and bold changes, and, if well played, will 
please, if not astonish. 


Europa. Galop de Concert. 


Books. 


Arron : a collection of four-part songs for male 
voices, in separate vocal parts, with score. 5 
Vols. bound in cloth. $3,00 


The want of a good collection of four-part songs for 
men’s voices has long been felt, and has been amply 
supplied in this work. Many of the finest gems that 
have hitherto ined ti lated and therefi 
known only to the German societies, are now produc- 
ed for the benefit of the many quartette clubs that 
exist in this country, who will be glad to add so 
many good things to their stock. Care has been 
taken to give a large variety from grave to gay, and 
to include nothing that is not really good. It is 
published in a most convenient form with each part 
separate, and a score for the use of the leader in re- 
hearsal. The style in which it is published, the ex- 
cellence of the music, and the low price all combine 
to render it most worthy of the attention of all ama- 
teur quartette clubs. 








Music By Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wiil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 




















